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GIVING UP THE GHOST 


TUDENTS of sociology are well aware that primitive man 
through his failure to understand causal relationships found 
himself committed to a battle with ghosts. His arrow had its in- 
dwelling spirit, which it was to his advantage to cajole into friend- 
ship. He had to walk warily all his days within the strict conven- 
tion of taboos in order to shelter himself from the awful wrath of 
affronted spirits. He recognized that he could not escape them en- 
tirely, although he felt that he might, with good fortune, entrap or 
outwit them. With this intention he made a false exit in the wall 
of the death hut, to prevent a restless ghost in its homesick wander- 
ings from finding the true door and returning through it, bringing 
consternation to the family circle it had left. For this purpose, too, 
were the cunning incantations of the medicine men, who were able 
by their skill to imprison mischievous ghosts in hollow tubes, or by 
a display of tempting foods lure them from the bodies of the sick 
men they were tormenting. Yet these were, at best, but devices, and 
primitive man felt»himself largely the victim of the merciless whims 
of spirits, to whom he paid their toll of fear and sacrificial observ- 
ance even when he could not hope to control or evade them. 

The history of man’s progress from primitive animism to the 
scientific enlightenment of our day has been marked by the surrender 
one after another of beliefs in the ghosts which thwarted his remote 
ancestors. This he has accomplished by the discovery in their places 
of definitely describable relationships between physical things, with 
the result that he no longer fears where he can manipulate. We do 
not to-day treat a sick man as one possessed, jumping upon his pros- 
trate body and beating upon drums to free him from the evil spirit 
causing his pain. Instead of treating sickness as a spirit incarnate 
we have progressed to the point of treating it as a complex rela- 
tionship in which some factors are abnormal. Thus most of us know 
the symptoms that indicate that we have a cold, but few of us are so 
primitive in our thinking as to regard the symptoms as indicative 
of the presence in our bodies of a mysterious something called a 
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cold, which is distinct from the sum of these symptoms. Even when 
language betrays us into saying that a cold affects one person in 
one way and another quite differently, we are not regarding the 
cold as an agency, much less as an agent, but are merely recognizing 
a certain flexibility in the character of the relationships which the 
word is used to cover. 

In other fields of human attainment, we have not succeeded to 
the same degree in ridding ourselves of this formidable fallacy ; only 
occasionally, however, do we recognize that we are unduly com- 
placent in crediting ourselves with having outgrown the scholastic 
philosophy which attributed distinctive existence to Forces and Es- 
sences of all kinds. We find Spencer writing in his First Principles: 
‘“We come down, then, finally to Force as the ultimate of ultimates.’’ 
Thus to Spencer, Force, when most strictly conceived, was as much 
a thing in its own right and in addition to its manifestations as the 
Horror Vacui was to scholastic thinkers. 

The same scientifically agnostic attitude with its tendency to dis- 
tinguish between the characteristics of phenomena and their unap- 
proachable core of reality, to the disparagement of the former and 
the over-valuation of the latter, appears in Henry Adams’s chapter 
in The Education entitled, ‘‘The Dynamo and the Virgin.’’ In this 
chapter he takes the dynamo as typical of physical force and the 
Virgin as an example of spiritual foree potent to lead men to build 
cathedrals, to create works of art, and to establish ritual. In com- 
paring these two kingdoms of force, he says, ‘‘They are as different 
as a magnet is from gravitation, supposing one knew what a magnet 
was, or gravitation, or love.’’ Now there is to-day a very consider- 
able school of scientists, inspired in part by such men as the late 
Professor Mach, who would make answer to this statement, main- 
taining that we do know what a magnet is when we have managed 
to describe with scientific accuracy its structure and its functions. 
So, too, of gravitation; it is its manifestations. So, too, of love; it 
also is what it expresses itself to be. 

To take an incident from my own experience: I remember, as a 
sophomore, stopping to question my professor of physics at the close 
of a series of lectures on light. My question, with all its unsus- 
pected assumptions, was whether he could not tell me very simply 
what light is in itself, quite apart from its manifestations. With all 
his genius for teaching it is doubtful whether my professor guessed 
what new reaches of thought were opened to me by his answer. He 
replied, in effect, that description when full and accurate is expla- 
nation. No one could tell me in a word what light is, or disclose its 
essence, since to know a thing truly is the same as possessing a 
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wealth of information about it. It was a momentous day for me, for 
my world appeared suddenly in clearer perspective and, as has al- 
ways happened with the coming of the dawn, the lurking ghosts fled. 

But in spite of the multitude of ghosts that have been laid as 
men have realized that one abstract term after another such as sick- 
ness, gravity, force, life, or nature, can be understood only when 
resolved into the concrete relationships from which men manufac- 
tured it in the course of the years, there are still ghosts abroad which 
pass among us with scarcely a challenge. 

In biology, the challenge has been given and the once useful 
ghost known as the Vital Principle, or Entelechy, is now struggling 
for the right to render biological laws indeterminate. Moreover, it 
looks like a losing struggle. 

In political circles, another ghost powerful and, as many feel, 
sinister, that great superbeing, the State, has long defied challenge, 
enjoying an Olympian immunity based on what is in reality relig- 
ious veneration. But to-day, as never before, men are scaling 
Olympus to see what manner of beings dwell there, and already men 
are returning from the adventure with reports such as the one on 
‘‘Communal Ghosts and other Perils in Social Philosophy’’ (Morris 
R. Cohen, this JouRNAL, December 4, 1919). It is significant that 
the common man, as well as the specialist, feels a vital interest in this 
examination. 

But when all the other ghosts shall have yielded place to the 
relationships, physical, biological, or social, which their presence 
obscured, there will still remain one ghost so firmly entrenched in 
countless ways that it will not come under general suspicion for 
many years. And that one ghost is mind. Few to-day, even among 
specialists, recognize that mind is like gravity, or like sickness, or 
iike ‘‘vital principle,’’ simply an abstract name for certain con- 
erete, describable relationships. 

Even among the psychologists, we find that in many cases this 
ghost enjoys a curious immunity—curious because, in hunting down 
other ghosts very like mind, psychologists have been proud to be 
in at the death. Few psychologists, indeed, would to-day think of 
writing of the Will or the Memory. Witness the cordiality with 
which they have united to criticize Bergson for apparently treating 
will as a psyehie force or a sort of inealeulable entity. Elan vital, 
they agree, is as true a ghost as ever confronted man, and is quite 
as irresponsible. With equal unanimity, writers of modern texts of 
psychology by portraying the concrete phases of voluntary activity 
make an effort to disabuse the student of the notion of the will 
as a unitary force. They teach, in brief, that will does not exist as a 
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thing apart from the various form of voluntary activity we experi- 
ence. As an abstract term it is useful in simplifying language and 
becomes dangerous only when it imposes on thought as the name of 
an entity. 

Arnold Bennett fell into this error by uncritically regarding the 
will as an agent in his essay called The Human Machine. He wrote 
that any one knows that ‘‘the will, forcing the brain to repeat the 
same action again and again, can modify the shape of his character 
as a sculptor the shape of damp clay.’’ If Mr. Bennett grants this 
much personality to the will, and yet evidently distinguishes be- 
tween it and character, and equally, also, between both and the 
owner of the brain, who likewise owns the will and the character, it 
would take more than the barking of the little dog of the nursery 
rhyme to ascertain who’s who in each one of us. 

This tendency on the part of psychologists to reinterpret will as 
a term to cover certain types of relationships, occurring within the 
wider relationship of behavior, is even more apparent in the reinter- 
pretation of memory. In his book called Life and Habit, Samuel 
Butler exhibits the older and now discredited tendency to treat 
memory as so clearly a thing that it can be inherited quite as read- 
ily as bodily features, and, when so inherited, appears as instinct, or, 
as he elsewhere calls it, as unconscious memory. Here the ghost- 
role, which the so-called faculty of memory is called upon to play, 
assumes traditional shape. ‘This inexplicable, ungovernable some- 
thing, waiting behind the describable everyday self to insert its 
unforeseen prompting or veto, is on a par with ‘‘the familiar’’ to 
which a Shakespearian mob is so willing to credit unexpected elo- 
quence or decision in a leader. But for the psychologist, it is more 
customary now to speak of memories instead of the Memory, and 
these memories are open to classification, observation, and experi- 
mentation quite as our other characteristics are. Nevertheless, even 
among the psychologists, who no longer speak of the Will, or the 
Memory there are many who still speak of the Mind, while among 
the majority of men, who have taken comparatively little thought 
concerning psychological and philosophical problems, few indeed 
could be found to admit that, like gravitation or sickness, mind may 
be merely a class name for certain types of relationships and not a 
designation for something in itself. 

As long ago as 1904, William James formulated the problem 
under the title ‘‘Does Consciousness Exist?’’ That he did so was 
all the more remarkable since when he wrote his Principles of Psy- 
chology he had accepted as a working hypothesis the existence in 
each of us of a mind which acts upon our bodies in voluntary ac- 
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tivity and is in turn influenced by the fortunes of the body. He 
confessed later a growing distrust of this position and said that he 
finally suggested his doubts to his classes. In the later years of his 
life, as we know, he labored a to define mind as a certain 
type of relationship. 

In the essay to which I have referred, he said that breadth 
moving outwards between the glottis and the nostrils—breath, which 
was ever the original of spirit—is, he was persuaded ‘‘the essence 
out of which philosophers have constructed the entity known to them 
as consciousness. That entity is fictitious, while thoughts in the 
conerete are fully real. But thoughts in the concrete are made of 
the same stuff as things are.”’ 

Before one can enter with any confidence upon such a radical re- 
interpretation of mind as James proposed, he must be as thoroughly 
convinced as James was that the historical solutions of the mind- 
body problem are untenable. 

It is impossible within the limits of this paper to discuss the 
claims of materialism to having explained the problem by the state- 
ment that mind is a form of energy, or of matter in motion, or yet 
of Berkeleyanism which proves that all reality is mind or a product 
of mind, and that matter is a fiction. Both evade the real problem 
and raise new difficulties. There still remain, however, those other 
historical solutions that have become our current common-sense atti- 
tudes, and each of which endeavors to fix the relationship between 
mind—the indwelling ghost—and body its instrument or, at least, 
its habitat. 

Descartes can hardly be improved upon for a statement of inter- 
actionism, the first and simplest of these positions. He knew that 
our nerves transmit certain physical disturbances to our brains. It 
is of little moment for our purposes that he believed that the nerves 
were hollow tubes filled with ‘‘animal spirits,’’ but it is distinctly 
significant—for it is what common sense still believes—that he held 
that when stimulation reached a certain part of the brain, the 
pineal gland to be exact, which he considered the seat of the spirit- 
ual element, then the hitherto purely physical activity was changed 
into psychical activity. On the other hand, if iti was a case of 
volition instead of sensation, the psychical being, which had its 
seat in the pineal gland, would tip the gland in such fashion as to 
direct the animal spirits in a certain course, whereupon the mechan- 
ism of the body provided for the completion of the intended act. 

It is plain to see that such an account of the interaction of mind 
and body runs counter to the principle of the conservation of energy, 
and for this reason, as well as for other considerations equally ap- 
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parent, other interpretations of the relationship have been essayed. 
There is Huxley’s attempt to conform to the principle of the con- 
servation of energy while still recognizing body and mind as dis- 
tinct. He held that the bodies, whether of men or of animals, are 
marvelous automata, but are not merely automata because conscious- 
ness accompanies their automatic behavior. This renders conscious- 
ness a spectator, a powerful ghost, but still a ghost dwelling in 
miraculous fashion within man. 

Even Matthew Arnold, who differed so vigorously from Hux- 
ley on many points, seems in entire agreement with him in this 
regard. One has but to read ‘‘The Palladium”’ or ‘‘The Buried 
Life’’ to recognize the quality of sadness in Arnold’s poetry arising 
from the sense of duality of selfhood, and the further conviction 
that the psychical part of our being is remote from the activities of 
our body. ‘‘We visit it by moments, ah, too rare!’’ It is hidden, 
buried, obscure. In verses entitled, ‘‘A Sonnet Written in Butler’s 
Sermons,’’ he protests against the analysis of man’s life into affec- 
tions, instincts, principles, powers, impulse, reason, freedom, and 
control, calling it ‘‘vain labor’’—vain because ‘‘man’s one nature,’’ 
where none may see, 


queenlike, sits alone, 
Centered in a majestic unity. 


Possibly one may object that Arnold was writing as a poet and 
not as a psychologist and that he would be the last to accept a strict 
interpretation of his words. That is quite possible. But the pity is 
that the reader of Arnold who has found in him so much that is 
sweetly reasonable and has learned to trust his critical ability will be 
unlikely to be on his guard against confused thinking, when in these 
poems he finds Arnold writing with all the sincerity of deep feeling. 
And it is, of course, through the poets, the novelists, the preachers, 
even more than through teachers and the philosophers themselves, 
that great traditions are established among the people. 

But to return, equally, whether we hold with Descartes that mind 
directs the body, or with Huxley that it is merely a spectator, mind 
itself is inscrutable, and the attempt to analyze it is, as Arnold said, 
‘vain labor.’’ Why it must necessarily be so on Huxley’s spectator- 
theory is immediately evident. Any phase of conduct which a psy- 
chologist might study could by no chance yield any data other than 
those throwing light on the automatic possibilities of the nervous 
machine. For consciousness is, by definition, something other than 
behavior, being merely an attendant of it. It can not, therefore, be 
manifested in conduct, except as by analogy, the turning of the 
wheel is manifested in the squeak which accompanies it. The same 
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criticism holds for the closely related theory of psycho-physical 
parallelism, according to which, as has been well said: ‘‘intelligence 
adds nothing to the situation except itself’’ (Bode: Creative Intelli- 
gence, p. 251). It takes a moment’s consideration to see that a sim- 
ilar difficulty exists in Descartes’s theory. What interactionism such 
as Descartes’s says is, in effect, that the body in all its intricate or- 
ganization does not suffice to account for the fitness of the organic 
responses to the complexities of the environment, and that another 
factor, namely mind, must account for that. Truly, yes, but granted 
that mind pulls the right strings in this puppet show of life, what is 
mind? How is it informed of the strings to pull? In what sense 
can it have purposes? Does it hunger, or does the body? The 
answer when it is granted, sweeps one far beyond the familiar lim- 
its of Descartes’s neat dualism. It is that the ghost called mind, 
which dwells within us, has ways of knowing, and ranges of knowing 
which far surpass those limited revelations made in consciousness. 
We are told of a sub-conscious self, and of supra-intuitional facul- 
ties which indicate immeasurable differences between mind as we 
know it, faultily and incompletely, and mind as it is in itself, un- 
limited and one. 

Such a conception of the self we find in Emerson’s ‘‘Oversoul.’’ 
It is a pantheistic conception built upon a belief in one supreme 
and unitary mind or spirit, which in some inexplicable way pours 
its thoughts through the channels of human brains. ‘‘Man is a 
stream whose source is hidden.’’ ‘‘ Always our being is descended 
into us, we know not whence.’’ But it does not explain the mind we 
do know, to say that it is a fragment of a much greater mind which 
we can not possibly know. Mind is still ultimate, and so long as it 
is sharply distinguished from conduct it escapes all observation and 
description. 

Before the supernaturalism of this conception the modern man 
is theoretically more helpless to mold his conduct or direct his own 
life than primitive man was to control the ghosts which tenanted 
his world. Already as the implications of the historical positions 
have come home to men scientifically interested in this problem, they 
have repeated James’s question, whether consciousness as such does 
exist. Having once been bold enough to deprive mind of the tra- 
ditional privilege accorded ghosts, namely to refuse to submit to 
questioning, they were in a position to discover not only the imme- 
morial fallacy of the old conception, but clues, also, to a scientific 
understanding of the mind. 

In the middle of the last century, Comte announced what he 
called the law of the three stages; he believed there was a law of 
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progression in men’s thinking, whereby, outgrowing both supernat- 
ural and metaphysical modes of explanation, man would at last 
come to the positive or descriptive mode. Comte observed, moreover, 
that if we were to make a cross-section of any period we would find 
all three stages of explanation employed as standards at the same 
time since wherever a positive procedure is difficult, because of the 
complexity of the subject, or prejudice, or emotion on the part of 
the thinkers, we might expect to find relative retardation. 

The analysis of mind presents precisely such difficulties, but now, 
at last, men are beginning to say that this most stubborn of ghosts 
must make room for what is valuable—a description of consciousness 
as a unique relationship which may maintain on occasion between a 
living organism and its world. 


ErHe. E. SaBin 
Bryn Mawr COLLEGE 





A GLIMPSE INTO MYSTICISM AND THE FAITH STATE 


HERE have always been mystics and always will be mystics, 

according to Bertrand Russell in his essay on ‘‘Mysticism 

and Logic,’’ and their experiences play a part in both religion and 
philosophy. 

Now the ordinary man will ask, what is a mystic and how can 
he be accounted for? The mystics themselves claim that they ex- 
ercise a mysterious faculty of the mind, common to all men to be 
sure, but not ordinarily used, at least not in the practical affairs of 
every-day life. Such an assertion is not only a challenge to one’s 
scientific curiosity but also to one’s desire to reach these rich and 
deep experiences of life. Certain modern philosophers, notably 
James, Royce, Eucken, and Bergson assign a very high place to the 
mystical state of knowing, or intuition, as furnishing new and 
valuable truths in philosophy, while the mystical faith state sup- 
plies the groundwork of all religion. James says, ‘‘The truth of 
truths might come in an affirmative form,’’ while this paragraph 
from Dodson sets forth the view of Bergson. 

The implication is that so far as we do know what anything is, what we are, 
what life is in us and in the universe, what God is, we know it through insight 
and not through reasoning. The philosophical view of the world would be that 
of the man in whom both of these complementary powers of the mental life were 
well developed. His intellect would look out and ask questions about the mate- 
rial world, questions which the intellect, using scientific methods, can answer. 
The ‘same intellect would also look in and ask questions about the heart of life, 


both of self and of God, and instinct, developed into intuition, would give a 
satisfying reply.1 


1 Dodson, Bergson and The Modern Spirit, p. 130. 
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Of late the mystics have not only tried to impart to us something 
of the nature and content of their experiences, but the, have at- 
tempted to describe and analyze the process of attaining the mystic 
state. After giving a number of quotations it is the purpose of 
the writer to ‘‘accomplish the impossible’’ and discover enough of 
the mysterious faculty to give it a psychological classification. The 
effort will probably end in failure but at any rate she will have 
registered her conviction that it is susceptible of such classification, 
if not now, sometime in the future when we have reached a fuller 
knowledge of our more elusive psychical processes. The first ex- 
tract is taken from Russell: 


There is, first, the belief in insight as against discursive analytic knowledge: 
the belief in a way of wisdom, sudden, penetrating, coercive, which is contrasted 
with the slow and fallible study of outward appearance by a science relying 
wholly upon the senses, All who are capable of absorption in an inward passion 
must have experienced at times the strange feeling of unreality in common ob- 
jects, the loss of contact with daily things, in which the solidity of the outer 
world is lost, and the soul seems, in utter loneliness, to bring forth, out of its 
own depths, the mad dance of fantastic phantoms which have hitherto ap- 
peared as independently real and living. This is the negative side of the mys- 
tic’s initiation, the doubt concerning common knowledge, preparing the way for 
the reception of what seems a higher wisdom, ... The mystic insight begins with 
a sense of mystery unveiled, of a hidden wisdom now suddenly become certain 
beyond the possibility of a doubt. The sense of certainty and revelation comes 
earlier than any definite belief. The definite beliefs at which mystics arrive are 
the result of reflection upon the inarticulate experience gained in a moment of 
insight.2 


The above quotation deals more with the philosophic type of 
mysticism while the next from Addison is of the religious type. 


The Mystic, that he may see God, get any the least glimpse of him, must 
prepare himself, and having stripped from him everything that would hinder of 
sight, hearing, touch, even thought, then he comes to the next and most impor- 
tant step of all, that which stamps him, as soon as he takes it, as a Mystic, 
different in this respect from other creatures; he sits down in this utter naked- 
ness and in silence and without effort at last waits for God to speak in the still 
small voice, or to show himself in some vision or to give some touch upon his 
heart by which he may be known. It is the concentration of all the powers upon 
‘fone point.’’ It is the ‘‘inward look.’’ In quiet and in silence the soul now 
attends intently. By concentration all the little sounds have been stilled. The 
efforts of recollection to bring the mind and heart and will into harmony have 
succeeded and so relax. The soul is at peace. The busy thoughts are hushed, 
the unruly will is silenced. The attitude is that of listening. No longer is it 
content to do. It finds its satisfaction in being, and its being becomes one great 
receptivity. It can say now, ‘‘Speak, Lord, for thy servant heareth’’ and not 
mistake heavenly sounds for earthly. It is in the ante-room of the Presence. 
The next move is God’s.3 


2 Bertrand Russell, Mysticism and Logic, pp. 8, 9. 
3 Addison, The Theory and Practice of Mysticism, p. 208. 
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Addison gives the following account by the old German mystic 
Boehme of attaining the mystic state which seems to presuppose a 
great degree of piety and faith as already possessed. 

Cease but from thine own activity, steadfastly fixing thine eye upon one 
point. ... For this end gather in all thy thought and by faith press into the 
center, laying hold upon the word of God which is infallible and has called thee. 
Be thou obedient to this call and be silent before the Lord, sitting alone with 
him in thine inmost and most hidden cell, thy mind being centrally united in 
itself and attending his will in patience and hope.4 


This outburst from Saint Augustine, on the other hand, de- 
scribes a soul who is still in bondage as it were, but has a vision 
of what awaits him: 

Who can disentangle that twisted and intricate knottiness? Foul is it: I 
hate to think on it, to look on it. But for Thee I long, O Righteousness and 
Innocency, beautiful and comely to all pure eyes, and of a satisfaction unsating. 
With Thee is rest entire, and life is imperturbable. Whoso enters into Thee, 
enters into the joy of his Lord: and shall not fear, and shall do excellently in 
the All-Excellent. I sank away from Thee, and I wandered, O my God, too 
much astray from Thee, my stay, in these days of my youth, and I became to 
myself a barren land.5 

In studying these descriptions we find that certain points stand 
out pretty clearly and those of the preliminary stage are to be con- 
sidered first. All mention that there is a feeling of dissatisfaction 
with the present condition either in respect to knowledge or the 
Spiritual state. Russell speaks of the ‘‘doubt concerning common 
knowledge’’; Addison, of ‘‘bringing the mind and heart and will 
into harmony.’’ It is Saint Augustine out of his real suffering who 
voices this dissatisfaction most strongly, and Addison in another 
place has spoken of this lack of harmony within oneself as pre- 
ceeding the great desire for union with God, which is the first step 
in the mystic state itself. From the feeling of insufficiency and 
distress the mind concentrates on the thing it desires, be it a truth 
or a spiritual state. 

The first striking characteristic of the mystic state itself is a 
belief in insight, or intuition, or in union with God. There is hope, 
confident expectation that relief or revelation will come, ‘‘an 
awakening of the soul,’’ to use a religious expression. This is in 
the nature of a mediating state between the preliminary struggle 
and the second stage which is that of stripping the soul, clearing 
the mind, and leaving it as nearly as possible empty, open, and re- 
ceptive. This seems to be the crux of the whole matter from a 
psychological point of view and is the necessary sequence of the 
preceding struggle in which there was intense concentration. 

4 Ibid., p. 53. 
5 Confessions of St. Augustine, Bk. II., Par. 18. 
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A third characteristic is the inner nature, the inwardness of the 
state. It is as if it came from the inner depths, the subconscious- 
ness of the individual. With this is coupled a fourth distinguishing 
mark, the feeling of spontaneity, the experience seeming to come 
quite without connection with anything previously in the mind. 
The fifth peculiarity is a conviction of the validity, the certainty, 
even the infallibility of the ideas or experiences. Lastly, there is 
the unitive state denoting a condition where life can be perceived 
and felt as a whole and where the truths dealing with the unity 
rather than the diversity of the universe and humanity and God 
ean be known, ‘‘intuited.’’ 

The mystic states are accompanied and followed by feelings of 
relief, joy, satisfaction and a sense of power and love, with a desire 
to carry out one’s whole life in harmony with the new experience. 
To be quite accurate in any analysis the two states of religious and 
philosophic mysticism should be quite definitely separated, although 
having so much in common. However, in this preliminary sketch it 
has seemed advantageous to treat them together. 

The first point to be noticed is the great difference between the 
preliminary or preceding stage and the mystic state itself. All 
mystie writers emphasize the necessity of great desire; at least the 
Christian sacred writings are full of it and James very acutely 
says: ‘‘ Things reveal themselves soonest to those who most passion- 
ately want them, for our need sharpens our wits. To a mind con- 
tent with little, the much in the universe may always remain hid.’”® 
The longing is the culmination of a great struggle between two sets 
of ideas or habits of conduct in which there has been the greatest 
mental activity, for nowhere do the psychical processes entail such 
effort as in the making of decisions. So keen does the strife be- 
come that one is ready to make a decision in any way if only it will 
bring relief. Hence the seeking of the opinion of others or the 
resort to fortune telling or the flipping of coins. The individual in- 
clined to piety naturally turns to God in prayer and feels that he 
can get the truest result by a cessation of all activity and’ a still- 
ness and receptivity which can only come by complete relaxation. 
The following account of the mystic processes of Wordsworth de- 
seribed by Caroline Spurgeon and quoted by Addison gives us the 
clearest account of how one who is accustomed to enter the mystic 
state sets about it. The great struggle is not there, but there is 
nevertheless the relaxation of the will. 

He found that when his mind was freed from preoccupation with disturbing 


objects, petty cares, ‘‘little enmities and low desires,’’ that he could then reach 
a condition of equilibrium, which he describes as a ‘‘wise passiveness,’’ or a 


6 James: A Pluralistic Universe, p, 176. 
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‘*happy stillness of the mind.’’ He believed this condition could be deliber- 
ately induced by a kind of relaxation of the will, and by a stilling of the busy 
intellect and striving desires. It is a purifying process, an emptying out of all 
that is worrying, self-assertive and self-seeking. If we can habitually train our- 
selves and attune our minds to this condition, we may at any moment come across 
something which will arouse our emotions, and it is then, when our emotions— 
thus purified—are excited to the point of passions, that our vision becomes suffi- 
ciently clear to enable us to gain actual experience of the ‘‘central peace sub- 
sisting forever at the heart of endless agitation.’ ”7 


Now if relaxation can be shown to be a predominating state of 
the mind, the opposite of attention, to be attained either through 
sheer weariness of strife and tension or by training in ridding 
consciousness of all ideas and emotions, it would seem that this 
state might be the mysterious faculty referred to, the inner organ 
or eye, just as attention is the predominating state of all that goes 
by the name of reasoning processes. Hitherto the writer has con- 
sidered the opposite of attention to be vacuity, indifference, or dis- 
traction, following James in this respect, but a closer analysis seems 
to show that they are merely imperfect forms of attention, inter- 
mediate between attention and relaxation. If we compare the 
vigorous, directed action of the body with the aimless activity when 
there is a state of comparative rest and these with the state of com- 
plete relaxation which only comes in deep sleep or by an act of the 
will, we shall perhaps see how these states may exist in the mind. 
The normal form of consciousness is to be diffuse, exhibiting vary- 
ing and discontinuous states, while the concentrated, tense condition 
focusing to a point is the exception. Likewise the complete state of 
relaxation is rare and has never, so far the writer knows, received 
the consideration from scientific psychology which its importance 
calls for. 

In popular writings and especially in the literature on faith 
healing in all its forms we find much said about relaxation and the 
part it plays in the health of the mind and the body. Dr. Cabot 
describing the methods of the well known Emmanuel clinic says: 
‘‘The patient is put in a comfortable chair in a quiet room, where 
he is told to relax himself and try to go to sleep, etc.’’ preparatory 
to receiving the suggestions which are made to him. On another 
page Dr. Cabot says: 

When persons go into a house of worship, put themselves into time-honored, 
habitual position, relax themselves, turn away their minds and their attentions 
from all outside cares and thoughts, and make themselves so far as they can re- 
ceptive to the truth that is to be spoken to them and by their own lips, I do not 
see how we can fail to see that something is going on akin to what I have called 
suggestion in the relaxed condition. I do not mean to be understood to say that 
that is the whole of prayer. I mean that it is the human side of prayer. ... I 


7 Addison, loc, cit., p. 167. 
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am thinking of prayer as the opening of the man’s soul to God, the opening of 
himself to the sources of his power. There are powers, as we all know, that we 
have never drawn upon. We need to open our selves to those powers.’ 


Thus if it is the relaxed condition which is necessary for heal- 
ing and if it is the relaxed condition which is necessary in true 
sincere prayer, we see how it is that prayer is efficacious in all kinds 
of healing, whether by drugs, by manipulation, or by suggestion. 
We have the authority of James that it is thus useful. He Says: 
*‘Tf any medical fact can be considered soundly established, it is 
that prayer often contributes to restoration to health, and should 
be encouraged as a therapeutic measure.’’ Bruce from whom the 
foregoing extract is re-quoted says: ‘‘By so praying they produce 
in themselves a pleasurable emotional state, which contributes 
directly to recovery by easing the strain of worry, anxiety, and self- 
centeredness incidental to illness.’ 

Now if from our study of mysticism and the faith state it seems 
that there is a predominant state to be called relaxation—not the 
negative form of attention, but its positive opposite—it still remains 
to be seen whether it explains the other peculiar characteristics. To 
that end some sort of workable definition of relaxation must be 
attempted. It is the fixing of the mind on one thing, but by a 
process of surrendering ideas, letting them fall away, as it were, 
so that the whole field of consciousness may be free from opposing 
forees. It differs from attention in that the latter holds its idea 
in a focus against a field of opposing ideas, thus creating a feeling 
of strain, while relaxation is accompanied by a feeling of relief and 
ease. Instead of effort there is a condition of expectancy, or hope 
that the thing fixed upon will come and will bring satisfaction, 
though consciousness may be very vague as to what this may be. 

Identifying then relaxation with the stripping of the soul, the 
laying of it bare and open, would not any idea which entered the field 
of consciousness appear to come from the subconscious, from an 
‘‘inner depth,’’ ‘‘a power above,’’ according to the preconceived 
theory of the matter? Would not any idea coming thus without 
association with other ideas, since the field is empty, carry the feel- 
ing of spontaneity with it to a marked degree? Before giving a 
citation from Eucken let it be understood that the writer does not 
say that relaxation with all its accompaniments is all there is to 
religion, but that the work of religion is done while the mind is 
relaxed in the sense given above. He says: 


But there is a further and more specific manifestation of religion; for it is 
the function of religion not only to infuse a sense of the whole into the work 


8 Cabot, Psychotherapy and Its Relation to Religion, p. 49. 
® Bruce, Nerve Control and How to Gain It, p. 197. 
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of life, but by foregoing all appeal to the medium of work, ‘to realize the Whole 
through direct communion, thereby unsealing the sources of a deeper life,10 


Again, is not the fact of the field of consciousness being empty, 
expanded, accountable for the conviction of certitude, of infallibil- 
ity, since any idea or experience coming into the mind unchallenged, 
wastes none of its force in maintaining itself against ideas opposed 
or at least irrelevant to it? Again one does not wish to be mis- 
understood and say that ideas coming in this way may not have 
especial power and a greater chance of being correct than ideas 
coming in some other way. They may come from the World Mind, 
from God, but, from the psychological standpoint merely, the fact 
of their coming in an affirmative way with all the impressiveness 
of occupying consciousness entirely alone, might give them this 
infallibility, or feeling of it. Bergson says somewhere, that in- 
complete and fugitive as intuition is, it is in each system what is 
worth more than the system itself and what survives. 

The last characteristic, what the mystics call the unitive state, 
the power to know the complex fiux of life as a whole, to unite 
the divided self into one harmonious personality, may also be ac- 
counted for psychologically by the state of mono-ideism which pre- 
vails when all other ideas have fallen or been driven away. The 
idea of eternity, of one space, of one God, of the Absolute, one gets 
hold of in these unitive states, but as James points out, as soon as 
reason starts to work we know them as parts, we posit something 
beyond and outside, something to make a relation, for relating, asso- 
ciating is the prime function of logical knowing. As soon as two 
or more ideas come into the field, above the threshold, there must 
be this business of relating going on, and so the world appears 
plural, Absolutism and mysticism go together by nature it would 
seem. Absolutism is the cause and the result of mysticism, in that 
the soul in its longing for unity induces the mystic state in which 
the world appears a whole. 

Although this paper is larg:ly made up of citations, it seems 
impossible to forego this one from the Hindu philosopher and poet 
Tagore: 

Knowledge is partial, because our intellect is an instrument, it is only a part 
of us, it can give us information about things which can be divided and analyzed, 
and whose properties can be classified, part by part. But Brahma is perfect, and 
knowledge which is partial can never be a knowledge of him. 

But he can be known by joy, by love. For joy is knowledge in its complete- 
ness, it is knowing our whole being. Intellect sets us apart from the things to 


be known, but love knows its object by fusion, Such knowledge is immediate 
and admits no doubt. It is the same as knowing ourselves, only more so.11 


10 Eucken, The Meaning and Value of Life, p. 125. 
11 Tagore, Sadhana, p. 159. 
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But for all these extracts quoted, the writer must say the theory 
that mono-ideism was better attained through a process of relaxa- 
tion, a surrender, a dropping away of ideas, than through a process 
of concentrating ideas, bringing them to a focus, had its inception 
in a rather intimate acquaintance with a mystic of the old type, a 
woman who believed she had ‘‘second sight,’’ who believed that she 
had messages from the spirit world, who knew God face to face. 
She was kind enough to try to describe her mental processes and 
always it was freedom from unworthy or unkind thoughts, freedom 
from worry, a desire to do good and to be good which was necessary 
for the complete state of relaxation into which she entered when she 
desired to use any of these special gifts. Many a time as she went 
about her work of healing, for she was a masseuse by profession 
- using ‘‘magnetic’’ or ‘‘faith’’ healing as the situation demanded, 
the writer has seen her drop into the relaxed state. 

And still it is all mysterious even though we classify and name 
it, as are all the processes of consciousness for the matter of that. 
But it is the real thing, an experience which comes to all men at times 
in a vague and imperfect form, and to a few men in its perfection. 
But it is given to but few men to be geniuses in any line and the’ 
most of us are content to plod along with our second rate faculties 
and powers. 


LucinpA PEARL Boaes. 
URBANA, ILLINOIS, 





REVIEWS AND ABSTRACTS OF LITERATURE 


Syndicalism and Philosophical Realism. J. W.Scorr. London: A. 
& C. Black. 1919. Pp. 215. 


Speculations in politics and social science, no less than in phi- 
losophy and psychology, have no doubt been vitiated by an extreme 
‘‘intellectualism.’’ Mr. Graham Wallas, whose position is on the 
whole anti-intellectual, has given an important warning against 
going too far in the opposite direction. He asserts that ‘‘the loose 
anti-intellectualism which now threatens to take the place of the old 
intellectualism may prove to be infinitely more dangerous in the 
twentieth century.’ Mr. J. W. Scott’s Syndicalism and Philo- 
sophical Realism is a vivid portrayal of the close connection between 
the iconoclasms of revolutionary socialism and certain anti-intellec- 
tual tendencies in contemporary philosophical thought. The rela- 
tion between the general ideas put forward by philosophy and the 
events taking place in the social and political world is one exceed- 
ingly difficult to determine. In this book we have the general thesis 


1 Great Society, p. 43. 
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that there is a close connection between Syndicalism and certain 
tendencies common to the evolutionism of Bergson and the realism of 
Bertrand Russell. While there is much in these writers which is 
antagonistic, still, it is maintained, they possess a common ingredi- 
ent; they exhibit an element of realism, and it is this realistic ele- 
ment ‘that links them to Syndicalism. 

We briefly summarize the main points of the book: 

Syndicalism is characterized by a violent distrust of both law and 
government. This distrust is the direct result of the failure of state 
socialism. Not only has the state socialist failed to accomplish 
reform through political means, but the end, viz., the reformation of 
society as a whole, is altogether too vague and remote. The economic 
advantage of a class is an immediate end. The revolutionary social- 
ist, distrustful of the power of a state to legislate a millennium into 
existence, smashes through the thin and to him futile and entirely 
unessential order of the law, and goes in directly for immediate eco- 
nomic gain. This is Syndicalism. Its dominating impulse is to 
seize the immediate. Now there is another sense in which the social- 
ist was guilty of a social betrayal. Marx had taught that the capi- 
talistic class would disappear through the natural law of class war- 
fare. But the bourgeoisie became benevolent. Hence a cessation of 
the spirit of class warfare. But this militant idea was too powerful 
a one to be given up. Class struggle must be made a reality. 
Syndicalism, with its doctrine of violence, comes forward to keep the 
militant spirit alive. 

We shall now see how certain realistic tendencies in the thought 
of Bergson and Russell are linked to this social movement. The 
author is careful to define just what he means by realism. This ac- 
count of realism is one of the most interesting features of the book. 
Realism, of course, is in some sense opposed to idealism, but not to 
any idealism; not, for example, to Berkeleyan idealism which after 
all did nothing but change the nemes of things. Realism is opposed 
to the constructive idealism of the Kantian type. The idealist dis- 
trusts the given, he is bent on working it over into something more 
akin to his own nature. The given as given is not real; in order to 
become reality it must become transformed. It is not a question of 
what the world is made of, but of what it is made into. To transform, 
not to conform is the idealistic aim. Now the realist represents that 
‘‘bent of mind which is averse to construction.’’ ‘‘This taking of 
the real to be what it is given as, is the doctrine which we propose to 
eall realism.’’? Realism means grasping the given. Furthermore it 
cherishes the belief that what comes first in order of time is better in 


2 Syndicalism and Philosophical Realism, p. 67. 
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point of fact. To recover the immediate is to reveal the source of 
value. We have here something of the faith of Rousseau. Reality 
as given is good. From this follows the demand to keep the immedi- 
ate inviolate. To be realistic means to respect and cherish the given 
nature or man. 

In so far as Bergson’s psychology reinstates the self, and in so far 
as his metaphysics involves an interpretation of the world without 
us by the spirit within us, he is an idealist. But he leaves us with a 
realistic will. ‘‘The realism in Bergson consists in the affinity be- 
tween what he says is the true nature of the will and what the will 
is first given as; in the child or in the animal. The point of affinity 
is its being not rationally constructed; in other words, the unpre- 
dictableness of its movements, its incaleulableness.’’* It is just this 
inealeulableness of the will, issuing in a ‘‘loose’’ anti-intellectualism, 
and justifying a relapse into the primitive forces of original nature, 
that affords encouragement and inspiration to the Syndicalists. 
Syndicalism typifies tremendous power coupled with irresponsibil- 
ity. ‘‘The scheme is simply this: First, you strike. If you are a 
men’s leader you have little idea further, except to keep up the ‘in- 
spiring struggle.’ If you are a striker you have no idea further. 
If you are M. Sorel himself, you see that what you are making for is 
the ‘general strike,’ but you also see that you don’t really see it; it 
not being a thought of yours, but only a ‘myth.’ And when you are 
a Bergson you understand all this, you understand what this 
peculiarly ‘integral’ mode of apprehension can be, which is not 
thought, but above thought.’”* 

Inealeulableness is what relates Bergson to Syndicalism. A cer- 
tain narrowness of will is what links Russell to it. The earlier aim 
of socialism was to reform society by political means. But this 
proved altogether futile. The complete reformation of society as an 
end is too indefinite, too vague, too tame. Even as a ‘‘myth’’ it does 
not arouse any very primitive or militant impulses. Something nar- 
rower and nearer, something more directly attached to the primitive, 
is needed. Syndicalism, with a zeal to grasp the immediate, aims at 
the ascendency of a class rather than the good of the community as 
a whole. It aims at less in order to accomplish more. 

What is there in the realism of Russell which relates it to this 
tendency to accept and justify narrowness? Realism, as we have 
seen, is averse to construction. Conventions, institutions and the 
forms of social and political organization are works of rational con- 
struction. Realism, with its predilection for the immediate and its 


8 Ibid., p. 131. 
4 Ibid, p. 47. 
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deification of the primitive, is iconoclastic in regard to the con- 
structed order and organization of society. Now Mr. Russell has a 
profound respect for personality. And personality is a thing once 
for all given. Its essence is narrowed to a certain principle of vital- 
ity realistically and primitively conceived. Our original impulsive 
nature is more fundamental and therefore more real, and therefore 
more valuable, than our desiderative and rational nature. It should 
for this reason be accepted, protected and cherished. We have here 
a narrowing of personality to the given and original impulsive na- 
ture of man. The social aim is to provide the means of liberating 
these primitive and vital forces. To liberate life requires a pretty 
radical overhauling of the existing institutions. 

Such is the outline of a book which is in the main descriptive. 
We gather, however, that the author is entirely out of sympathy with 
both realism and Syndicalism. A subtle irony marks an implied 
criticism. More specifically we are told that, as regards Bergson, his 
doctrine of intuition involves no more than a strenuous effort to be 
idle. A dangerous doctrine as a philosophy of labor! And Mr. 
Russell forgets that there is a problem of making a soul before there 
is a problem of liberating it. This, of course, in terms of the initial 
definitions involves on the part of the author an abandonment of the 
realistic position and an acceptance of the idealistic ideal of con- 
struction. 

It seems to me that Mr. Scott has performed a significant and an 
important task. Whether or not there is a direct causal relation 
connecting the realism of Bergson and Russell with Syndicalism, 
there is a logical connection. Syndicalism is just the kind of thing 
that would happen if the anti-intellectualism of Bergson and the 
realism of Russell were applied to social problems. Whether or not 
we are realists or idealists—the names mean little—it seems to me 
that man’s hope for the future lies in the creative and constructive 
work of intelligence. It may be that in point of time intelligence 
comes later than impulse and instinct. But that is no excuse for mis- 
taking origins for values. All rational as well as social construction 
has, or should have, a natural basis. But the natural basis is not 
itself the reality. To deify the primitive and original nature of man 
is to prepare the way for social disintegration. To be sure the old 
intellectualism largely ignored this primitive element. It constructed 
an ‘‘ideal’’ order with no natural basis. The New Realism, with its 
bias for the given, runs the danger of limiting itself to an unenlight- 
ened naturalism. Is there not more hope in a new intellectualism, 
the finding of the real and the valuable in what Santayana would 


call the union of impulse and ideation ? M. T. McCuure. 
TULANE UNIVERSITY. 
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Problems of the Secondary Teacher. WiL1AM JERUSALEM. (Trans- 
lation by CHARLES F. SAnpers.) Boston: Richard G. Badger. 
1918. Pp. 253. 


The virtue of William Jerusalem’s Problems of the Secondary 
Teacher is that it is forward looking; its vice is an obscurity of the 
vision. It has an abundance of suggestion of a fertile mind at work 
in the quiet of the study; it has the confusion and indefiniteness to be 
found in a jumble of psychology, philosophy, sociology, and religion. 
The American secondary teacher who reads it will be stimulated to 
consider seriously the problem of secondary teaching, but he will lay 
it aside with no well marked path to lead him on. The American 
teacher is seeking a point of view from which he may see a clear road 
leading to the Delectable City where dwell all of the children of all 
of the people educated. The guideposts and milestones on this road, 
philosophy and psychology, must be clearly marked. Mr. Jeru- 
salem’s markings are not clear. 


Witrorp M. AIKIn. 
ScarBorouGH, N. Y. 
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PSYCHOLOGICAL BULLETIN. December, 1919. A Note 
on Social Inheritance (pp. 393-394) : H. B. Eneuisn.— Social psy- 
chologists are coming more and more to realize the importance of 
social as well as biological inheritance. Instinct, Imitation and Play 
{pp. 395-403): E. N. HENperson.- Twenty-three researches are 
reviewed. The study of instinct in recent years may be said to 
have followed four general lines: Attempts to analyze instinctive ac- 
tivities and to develop a mechanical or psychological theory to ex- 
plain them, proposed classifications of instincts, studies of particular 
instincts in man and the brutes, comparison of the relative strength 
of the various instincts. Reviews: Croce’s Logic: W. C. Rurpiaer. 
Pikler’s Gegenfarben: L. T. TRoLAND. Kemp’s Autonemic Func- 
tions: L. Dootey. Mardell’s Erotic Motive in Literature, Martin’s 
Psychic Tendencies, Higier’s Vegetative Neurology: S. I. Franz. 
Haggerty’s Reading and Intelligence Examinations: F. N. FREEMAN. 
Editorial Notes. Indezes. 


Brousseau, Albert. Essai sur la Peur aux Armées, 1914-1918. 
Paris: Félix Alean. 1920. Pp. 158. 6 frs. 60. 

Carr, H. Wildon. The General Principle of Relativity, and its Philo- 
sophical and Historical Aspect. London: Macmillan & Co. 1920. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


WE give below the programme of the meeting of the Eastern 
Branch of the American Philosophical Association, which will be 
held at Columbia University on December 28, 29, and 30, 1920. All 
sessions, except as otherwise indicated, will be held in Room 301, 
Philosophy Hall. The president’s address and all morning and after- 
noon sessions (except the business meeting) are open to the public. 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 28. 
4.30 P. M. 


Executive Committee Meeting at the Murray Hill Hotel. 


o?.. x. 
Informal Meeting and Smoker (Philosophy Hall, Room 301). 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 29. 
9.30 A. M. 
ee re ee ee Arthur Mitchell 
The Structure of Logie and its Relation to Other Systems. 


C. I. Lewis 
Some Philosophie Aspects of Physical Relativity...... M. R. Cohen 


Epistemological Dualism vs. Metaphysical Dualism. R. W. Sellars 
2 P. M. 


Discussion: The Réle of the Philosopher in Modern Life, with Refer- 
ence both to Teaching and to Research. 
James Bissett Pratt, John M. Mecklin, Richard C. Cabot 
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4,30 P. M. 
Reception by President and Mrs. Butler (60 Morningside Drive). 
8 P. M. 


Dinner at the Westminster Hotel (420 West 116th Street) 
followed, in the same room by the 
President’s Address: The Appeal to Reason....Ralph Barton Perry 


THURSDAY, DECEMBER 30. 
10 A. M. 


Continuation of the Discussion of the Réle of the Philosopher in 
Modern Life .. Thomas Reed Powell, Frederick J. E. Woodbridge 


2 P. M. 
Business Meeting of the Association. 
Reports: 
Treasurer’s. 


Joint Session with the Western Branch. 

Affiliation with the American Council of Learned Societies. 
Election of New Members and Officers. 
Programme for 1921. 


3P.M 
Education and Criticism ............cccccecees H. G. Townsend 
On a Supposed Dualism in Plato ................ A, 8. Ferguson 
The Reference to Reality in Modern Logic............ Rk. C. Lodge 


The Philosophical Basis of Mr. Fite’s Individualism. .N. T. Symons 


At its forthcoming meeting the American Philosophical Associa- 
tion will be asked to vote upon the question of its membership in the 
recently formed American Council of Learned Societies. The Coun- 
cil is the outgrowth of a movement initiated by the French Academy 
of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres in Mareh 1919, which resulted in 
the formation of an International Union of Academies for the pur- 
pose of promoting research in the humanities. 

In response to this movement the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences and the American Historical Association, through their 
Presidents and Secretaries, invited representatives of eleven other 
societies to a conference held in Boston on September 19, 1920. The 
conference voted unanimously that in its opinion American learned 
societies should participate as a group in the International Union of 
Academies. In order to constitute such a group the conference 
recommended the creation of an inter-society body to be known as 
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the ‘‘American Council of Learned Societies,’? and proceeded to 
draw up a form of agreement establishing such a body, together 
with a constitution for its government when it should be organized. 

This constitution, which has been ratified and is now in force, 
provides that the Council shall be composed of delegates of ‘‘the 
national learned societies of the United States which are devoted 
by scientific methods to the advancement of the humanistic studies.’’ 
Each such society is represented by two delegates chosen for a term 
of four years and in such a manner as the society may determine. 
The duties of the Council are to choose the representatives of the 
United States in the International Union of Academies, to prepare 
their instructions, and in general to serve as the principal medium 
of communication between the Union and the constituent societies. 
The Council is also authorized to take such measures on its own 
initiative as ‘‘may advance the general interests of the humanistic 
studies’’ and is particularly charged with maintaining and strength- 
ening relations among the societies which are represented in it. The 
Council is required to make an annual report to the constituent 
societies setting forth in detail all its acts and all receipts and 
expenditures of money; instructions voted by a majority of the 
societies are binding upon it and it may be dissolved by vote of 
two-thirds of the societies. The organization of the Council is 
simple in the extreme; its officers are a chairman, vice-chairman, 
and a secretary-treasurer, no two of whom may be from the same 
society, and these with two other delegates compose the Executive 
Committee. In order to defray the administrative expenses of the 
Council each constituent society is assessed an annual contribution 
of five cents per member, with a minimum contribution of twenty- 
five dollars for societies of less than five hundred members. The 
Council is required to meet at least once a year. 

The American Association for International Conciliation has 
issued a pamphlet concerning the whole matter, which can be had 
by addressing the editorial office, 407 West 117th Street, New York 
City. 


Proressor JOHN E. Boopin of the Department of Philosophy of 
Carleton College is abroad this year on sabbatic leave. Assistant 
Professor Edward Z. Rowell is filling his chair at Carleton. 
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